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THIS WEEK: 
Tavern Names and London Topography 417 
Lord Edmund Howard... ... ... . 419 
Scottish Speech... ... «wee ee ws 4204 
TULTES AND QUERIES is published every 
Friday, at 14 Burleigh Street, London, 
W.C.2. (Telephone: Temple Bar 7576). Sub- 
scriptions £2 2s. a year, U.S.A. $10., includ- 
ing postage, two half-yearly indexes and two 
cloth binding cases, or #£1 lds. 4d. a year, 
U.S.A. $8.50 without binding cases) should be 
sent to the Manager, at the above address, 


Memorabilia. 
[s Antiquity for December, Mr, Cyril G. 
E. Bunt, taking occasion from a chequer- 
board discovered at Ur and now in the 
British Museum, traces the story of the Lion 
and the Unicorn back from the adoption of 
these beasts as supporters of the Royal arms 
through Byzantium, Greece, Egypt, and 
Chaldea to the ancient civilization of Sumer. 
The chequer-board bears a symbolic decora- 
tive motive on each of its twelve squares, and 
among these is the motive of the Lion and 
Unicorn in opposition. Mr. Bunt suggests 
that the game for which this board was used 
was an early kind of chess, analogous per- 
haps, (as the twelve squares seem to indi- 
cate) to the astronomical chess of Jater times. 
Chess is associated with the Lion and the 
Unicorn in a drawing on a satirical papyrus 
of Egypt of the period of Rameses IIT. now 
at the British Museum. The hatred between 
the Lion and the Unicorn is to be interpreted, 
Mr, Bunt tells us, not by any supposed anti- 
pathy between these beasts themselves, but 
by reference to pre-classical solar worship, 
when the summer solstice was in Leo and the 
vernal equinox in Taurus. The Lion always 
conquers the Unicorn (bull or gazelle: they 
are all one), even as the fierce summer sun, 
which brings suffering and death, conquers 
the sun of spring, which brings new life and 
joy. It will be seen that we here go back to 


a time when there was a plurality of solar | 
gods, example of which Mr. Bunt takes from | 


the ancient Babylonian religion — following 
King’s account of it. The article is lavishly 
illustrated. And having mentioned illustra- 
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which was fished up two years ago from the 
channel north of Euboea, opposite Histiaea. 


| THE December number of the Journal of 


tions, we would go on to say that, along with | 


several other plates of great interest—and 


notably photographs from the air—this num- | 


ber contains, in M. A. Merlin’s paper on | 


‘Submarine Discoveries in the Mediter- 


the Ministry of Agriculture is much 
occupied with grass land. Mr. H. C. Long 
contributes a paper on the weeds which infest 
meadows and pastures, and Mr. William 
Lawson devotes to grass land and its man- 
agement virtually the whole of his counsels 
for ‘ December on the Farm.’ All this writ- 
ing works out to the praise of wild white 
clover—of rye-grass also, and inferentially, of 
some, other leguminous plants and some 
other grasses, but of wild white clover pre- 
eminently, The list of ‘‘ worst weeds ”’ is not 
only formidable, but likewise sad reading, 
since it comprehends so many favourites. We 
all know that buttercups are not beloved by 
the farmer—and see them, without surprise, 
next after thistles at the head of the ‘‘ worst 
weeds’’ established by a questionnaire 
addressed some years ago to twenty-nine prac- 
tical agriculturists. But this enquiry brought 
to light seven neighbourhoods in which the 
daisy was the worst weed; three where this 
was rest-harrow ; two each in which scabious, 
self-heal, mountain-flax and meadow-saffron 
were the most detested offenders ; and one each 
in which complaint was levelled at the ox- 
eye daisy and the cowslip. The Armstrong 
report upon the composition of English herb- 
age, brought out in 1907, declares ‘‘ that 
white clover and ryegrass form by far the 
greater part of the best grazing lands’’; yet 
pasture of less excellence is recorded to have 
done remarkably well in the way of fatten- 
ing sheep and cattle, and it would seem that 
wed herbage, though it is not the ideal, 
furnishes valuable fodder so long as it is 
forced to remain young and leafy by constant 
grazing. In 1888 an experimenal investiga- 
tion into the species forming old pastures was 
undertaken, on a basis of eighty turves taken 
from pastures in various parts of the United 
Kingdom and Ireland. In the herbage thus 
growing under more or less artificial condi- 
tions, untrodden and ungrazed, yarrow, 
hawkbit and sorrel were the weeds that flour- 
ished exaggeratedly—the sorrel especially so; 
these, in natural conditions, are less obstrep- 
erous. Mr, Lawson, giving warnings on 
causes of deterioration of pasture, has a word 
against the yellow rattle, a parasitic weed 
which mowing late in the season will encour- 
age to grow. Yellow rattle and sorrels were 
accounted the worst weeds in five of the dis- 


Tanean,’ a photograph of the splendid Zeus | tricts reported on in the enquiry we have men- 
the Thunderer (whom some call Poseidon) | tioned. The distinctive merit of white clover 
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and ryegrass is their dense growth, but the | 
Armstrong report notes that ‘‘ the number of | 
individual plants per acre on the best old Pas- | 
tures, and necessary for the production of a 
thick, close turf, is probably very much less 
than is usually supposed.”’ 


E have received, from the Proceedings of | 

the British Academy ,a pamphlet, ‘Wales | 
and Archaeology,’ which is the Sir John | 
Rhys Memorial Lecture, delivered to the | 
Academy last year bv Mr, R. EK. M. Wheeler, | 
Rhys was the first Chairman of the Royal 
Commission on Ancient Monuments (Wales), 
and the lecturer declared a suspicion that he 
had a special liking for the guise of archae- 
ologist, his duties on the Commission being 
nearer to his heart than most of his multi- 
tudinous interests. Wales, as Mr. Wheeler 
showed in some detail, has a fair amount to 
boast of in the way of travel reports, his- 
tories, and topographical descriptions. 
Moreover, the patriotic consciousness of its | 
antiquaries found strong expression, as long 
ago as 1846, in the first volume issued by 
the Cambrian Archaeological Association, | 
which begins with a manifesto on the sub- | 
ject of the due examination and preservation | 
of antiquities and demands the formation of | 
collections and compilations for Wales, under 
the quaint headings: ‘ Monasticon’ ; Ecclesi- 
asticon ’; ‘ Castellarium ’; ‘ Mansionarium’ ; | 
‘Villare and Parochiale,’ and ‘ Chartu- | 
larium.’ At the end of the last century some- 
thing was being done, chiefly by Pembroke- | 
shire antiquaries, to carry out the advice of | 
these enthusiasts, but full and steady work 
of the kind hardly began until the Ancient 
Monuments Consolidation and Amendment | 
Act came into force in 1913. Mr. Wheeler | 
was able to tell his hearers that at the time | 
when he was speaking 385 ancient structures | 
in Wales were ‘‘ scheduled ’’—provisionally | 
protected under the Act—and thirty of the | 
principal monuments of the country under | 
the permanent custody of the State. After | 
glancing at the creation of the Welsh | 
National Museum, and that unique posses- | 
sion of the Welsh University, the Board of | 
Celtic Studies, Mr. Wheeler, mentioned the | 
two ‘‘ wants ’’ of Wales: a Walter Scott and | 
a ‘ Victoria County History.’ | 


(THE Parker Gallery, of Berkeley Square, | 

has issued a catalogue of a remarkable 
collection of old Marine Battle Prints re- 
cently purchased. There are 457 in number 
and include examples of many of the most 
famous prints of engagements from the | 


Armada to the Alabama. The rarest item 
is the pair of coloured aquatints by Jeakes 
of the Shannon-Chesapeake fight, for which 
£395 is asked; but many choice pieces may 
be had for a few pounds, For the collection 
£5,000 is asked before Dec. 31, after which 


| date the prints will be sold separately. 


Two Hundred Years Ago. 


From the British Journal, or the Traveller, 
Saturday, December 12, 1730. 








FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 


Dresden, Dec. 2. The 24th paft the Prince 
Royal received a Prefent from the Emprefs 
Dowager Amelia, of about Sixty Pound 
Weight of Silver in Toys, for the Ufe of the 
young Prince his Son; and a golden Cafket, 
directed to his Royal Highnefs, with the 
Relicks of a certain Bifhop, who suffered 
Martyrdom in Hungary, in the Reign of the 
Emperor Domitian . . 


LONDON, 


On Monday Morning died in Pall Mall 
Mr. Martin Crofs, Grecian, famous for mak- 
ing fine Turky-work’d Girdles for Ladies in 
Gold and Silver, and Sword-belts for Gentle- 
men, and other curious works in that Way 
of Bufinefs, highly approved of by the 
Nobility and Quality, &c., for many years. 
He is fucceeded in his Bufinefs by his only 
Son, Martin Crofs, who is a great Proficient 
therein. 

The fame Day, the Society of Ringers, 
call’d London Scholars, (now grown very 
numerous, feveral Gentlemen and Perfons of 
Fortune being Members thereof) held their 
Annual Feaft at Sadlers-Hall, Cheapfide, 
where an elegant Entertainment was pro- 
vided for them, This was the Company that 
rung in 4 Hours and 45 Minutes, fix thou- 
fand two hundred and four Changes, on St. 
Michael’s Bells in Cornhill, on the 24th of 
November, 1729, being the greateft Perform- 
ance in that kind that ever was known. 


A fine Gravel private Walk is making for 
her Majefty in the Upper St. James’s Park, 
beginning at the top of Conftitution Hill, and 


| leading thence by the Wall of Mr. Clayton’s 


Houfe in Cleveland Court, thro’ which her 


| Maiefty hath a Key, and another for the 


Paffage from the Stable-Yard into St. 


James’s Houfe. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


TAVERN NAMES AND LONDON 


was one that was worked daily between the 
old Saracen’s Head in Friday St. and South- 
ampton, and which continued to run for some 
little time after the opening of the S.W.R. 


| to that town. 


In the eighteen-sixties—when nearly all 


| the coaches had left the road—the London 


TOPOGRAPHY 
(See ante pp. 81, 258, 291, 399). 
III. Tot Otp Horst-Bus TERMINALS. 


THE general impression that the Yorkshire 
Stingo. in the Marylebone Road, was the 
outer terminal of the first London omnibus 
service—between the Bank and Paddington— 
seems to have originated in a statement made | 
to that effect in the article on omnibus em- 
ployees in Henry Mayhew’s ‘ London Labour | 
and the London Poor.’ Mayhew was wrong, | 
for Shillibeer’s advertisements in the British 
Traveller make it clear that Paddington 
Green was the outer terminal. The first 
omnibus began working on July 4, 1829, the 
second on Aug, 1 of the same year, and the 
advertisements will be found in the issues for | 
the dates named. 

Facing the church at Paddington Green is | 
a small tavern called the Omnibus and 
Horses. It bears the late Victorian impress, 
but whether it be the original tavern or the 
successor of one of the same name, it is rea- | 
sonable to assume that the sign was inspired 
by the associations of Paddington Green with | 
the early omnibus. 

The first tavern specifically recorded to 
have been an omnibus terminal was the old | 
Horns at Kennington, to which two omni- 
buses were started from Gracechurch St. and 
Charing Cross on Oct. 27, 1829 (Sunday 
Times, Nov. 1, 1829). Tarlier in the same | 
month an omnibus was put into operation | 
between Somerset House and Hammersmith | 
(Morning Herald, Oct. 16. 1829), but the ter- | 
minal at the latter place is not recorded. 

Besides the numerous local services that 
were started in London during the next few 
years, others were worked between London and 
places in the environs. Kelly’s ‘ Coach 
Guide’ for the eighteen-thirties shows that 
omnibuses were run to Barnet (from the Blue 
Posts, Tottenham Court Road), Totteridge 
(from the Castle, Moorgate), Hampton Court 
(from the Kings and Key, Fleet St.), Wool- 
wich (from the Ship, Charing Cross), and 
Croydon (from Gracechurch St.). From the 
Windmill in St. John’s St. an omnibus ran 
to Luton, by way of Barnet and Hatfield; | 
but the most remarkable long-journey "bus | 


|the coming of the motor vehicle. 
| coaching inns looked askance at an_inter- 





General Omnibus Company operated services 
to Chertsey, Colnbrook, Hampton Court, 
Shepperton, Finchley, Hendon, Woodford, 


, and other places that were then aloof from 


London. The Colnbrook ’bus, which started 
from St, Paul’s, was worked until about 
1880, but, like the rest of the long-journey 
omnibuses, it had to be withdrawn through 
the competition of the suburban railways. 
Thus the last phase of the old passenger 
traffic by road came to an end. The carrier’s 
cart plodded its lonely way along right up to 
The old 


loper—the Railway Hotel. 
In the later period of horse-bus traffic few 


| of the services extended even as far as the 


towns or villages where the coaches had made 

the first change of horses. 

TAVERNS THAT WERE Horse-Bus TERMINALS. 
The subjoined list embraces about 200 

taverns that were horse-bus terminals and 

landmarks of the old traffic. A few have 

disappeared, among them the Green Man 


| and Still (Oxford St.), the Blue Posts (Ox- 


ford Circus), the Star and Garter (Sloane 
Square), the Bell and Horns (Brompton), 
and the Eyre Arms (St. John’s Wood). 
Nearly all of those that remain are halting- 
points on the motor-bus routes of tu-day. A 
few are terminals. The only sign that seems 
to need elucidation is the Bombay Grab at 
Bow. In his book on London taverns, Wagner 
says that ‘‘grab’’ was a slang term for a 
foot-soldier in India and that the tavern was 
established by an old soldier; but the more 
likely explanation is that the tavern was 
opened by somebody connected with the 
Indian coasting trade, a ‘‘ grab’’ being a 
vessel of shallow draught used for this 


purpose. 
North of the Thames. 
Central London, Queen’s Arms (Vic- 
Green Man and Still toria). 
‘ The Gun Tavern 
(Oxford St.). ; (Pimlico). 


Site Pee Cee | Monster (Pimlico). 


Circus), 
Old Bell (Holborn). | Notting Hill. 
Horseshoe (Totten-! Lancaster. 
ham Court Rd.). Clarendon. 
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Ladbrooke Grove. 
Elgin, 

Eagle. 

Shepherd’s Bush, 
Wellington. 
Princess Victoria. 
Starch Green, 
Queen of England. 


Acton. 
White Hart. 
Ealing. 
Railway Tavern. 
Green Man. 
Haye B. 
Crown. 
Hammersmith. 
Royal Sussex Arms, 
Windsor Castle. 
Six Bells. 
Chiswick, 
Crown and Anchor. 
Grove Park Hotel. 
Brompton. 
3ell and Horns, 
Queen’s Elm. 
Fulham Road. 
Redcliffe Arms. 
West Kensington. 
Cedars. 
Clarence. 
Prince of Wales, 
Walham Green. 
Red Lion, 
Salisbury. 
Parson’s Creen. 
Duke’s Head. 
Wandsworth 
Tavern. 
Peterborough Hotel. 
Fulham, 
Hand and 
(Sands End). 
Bight Bells. 
Greyhound. 
King’s Head. 
Fulham Cross. 


Half Way House. 
Chelsea. 

World’s End. 
Stanley Arms, 
Globe. 
Paddington. 
Royal Oak. 


ridge 


Flawer 


| Earl 
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Percy. 
Dudley Arms, 
Harrow Road. 
Prince of Wales. 
Kensal Green. 
The Case is Altered. 
William IV. 
Wormwood Scrubs, 
North Pole. 
Pavilion Hotel. 
Weillesde n. 

White Hart. 
Harlesden. 

Royal Oak. 

Coach and Horses. 
Kilburn. 

Cock. 

Queen’s Arms. 
Falcon. 
Canterbury. 

Lord Palmerston. 
Cricklewood. 
Crown, 

St, John’s Wood. 
Kyre Arms. 
Princess of Wales, 
Blenheim. 

Eton Hotel. 


| Swiss Cottage. 


Hampstead. 

Cock and Hoop. 
William IV. 
Child’s Hill. 
Castle. 

Camden Town. 
Britannia. 

Eagle. 

York and Albany. 
Chalk Farm, 


| Adelaide, 
| Kentish Town, 


Castle. 
Mother Shipton. 


| Carlton. 


| Gospel Oak, 


Mansfield. 
Islington. 

Angel. 

Duke of York. 
York Hotel. 

Hare and Hounds. 
Three Brewers, 
Southgate Road. 
Jolly Farmers, 


Highbury. 
Highbury Barn, 
Barnsbury. 
Hemingford Arms. 
Pocock Arms. 
Offord Arms, 
Tollington Park. 
Stapleton Hall. 
Tavern. 
Tufnell Park. 
Boston. 
Holloway. 
Hercules. 
Nag’s Head. 
Enkel Arms. 
Hornsey Rise, 
Shaftesbury. 
Favorite. 
Highgate Hill. 
Archway Tavern. 
Finchley Road. 
North Star, 
Finchley. 
Tally Ho. 
Finsbury Park. 
Hornsey Wood 
Tavern. 
Finsbury Park 
Hotel. 
Wood Green. 
Fishmongers’ Arms. 
Southgate. 
Cherry Tree, 
Kingsland, 
Crown and Castle, 
Stoke Newingten. 
Weavers’ Arms. 
Stamford Hii. 
Birdcage. 
Tottenham. 
Swan, 
Bull. 
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Edmonton. 

Angel. 

Shoreditch. 

Bell. 

George and Dragon. 

Hoxton. 

Whitmore’s Head. 

Dalston Lane, 

Prince of Wales. 

Hackney Wick, 

Victoria. 

South Hackney. 

Alexandra. 

Clapton. 

Swan. 

Crooked Billet. 

White Hart. 

Prince of Wales. 

Bethnal Green. 

Salmon and Fall. 

Old Ford, 

Ranelagh Arms. 

Hand and Flower, 

Marquis of Corn- 
wallis, 

Aberdeen. 

Lady Franklyn, 

Mile End. 

Royal Hotel. 

Bow Bridge. 

Bombay Grab. 

Stratford. 

Swan. 

Forest Gate. 

Princess Alice. 

Pigeons. 

Poplar. 

Volunteer. 

West India Decks. 

Railway Tavern. 

Blackwall. 

Aberfeldy. 


South of the Thames. 


Newington. 


Elephant and Castle, 


Alfred’s Head. 
Old Kent Road. 
Trafalgar. 

Lord Nelson. 
Dun Cow. 
Shard Arms. 
Swan. 


South Bermondsey. 
Victory. 

Colleen Bawn, 
Rotherhithe, 
Europa. 

New Cross. 

Five Bells. 


Amersham Arms, 
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Deptford. 


| Dulwich. 
Noah’s Ark. | Plough. 
Marquis of Granby. | Magdala. 


Streatham. 
Greyhound, 

Crown and Sceptre. 
White Lion. 


Greenwich. 
King William. 
Brockley. 
Brockley Jack, 


Lee Green. | Balham, 

Old Tiger. | George. 

Blackheath, | Croydon. 

Sun in the Sands, | Duke’s Head. 

IE] | Red Deer. 

oN | Swan and Sugarloaf. 
Castle. 


Wandsworth Road. 


Catford. Craven Hotel. 


Black Horse, 
Camberwell Cate. 
Red Lion. 
Camberwell Green. Putney. 

Tiger. | Railway Hotel. 


| Wandsworth. 
Alma. 
King’s Arms. 


Peckham. | Fox and Hounds. 
Kentish Drovers. | Cricketer. 
Greyhound. | Arab Boy. 


King’s Arms. Northumberland 





Herne Hill. 


Earlsfield. 
Half Moon. 


The Leather Bottle. 


CHARLES WHITE. 
(To be concluded). 


[Our readers may possibly be interested in 
having the references to the earliest correspond- 
ence about omnibuses in ‘N. & Q.’ It is to be 
found at 1 S. ii, 215; xi. 281 and 4 S. xi. 114, 
181, 262, 295.) 


Hanover Arms, | Arms. 
Kennington Gate, Barnes. 
Horns, White Hart. 
Clapham. Kast Sheen. 
Bedford. Hare and Hounds. 
Plough. Kew Green. 
Clapham Junction, | King s Arms. 
Falcon. | Richmond. 
ee | King’s Hand. 
-elenel | Compasses, 
eee | Petersham 

Park Tavern. . 
Tooti | Dysart Arms, 
Saat ol | Wimbledon. 
Angel, : | Prince of Wales. 
Mites, | Rose and Crown. 
Wheatsheaf | Lower Sydenham, 

Nei | The Bell. 
Brixton, | P 
White Horse, leant. 
Prince of Wales. | awleyne Arms, 
George Canning. | Mitcham. 
Loughborough, | White Hart. 
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‘LORD EDMUND HOWARD, FATHER 
OF QUEEN CATHERINE HOWARD. 


CCORDING to the ‘Dictionary of Na- 

tional Biography,’ Lord Edmund Howard, 
father of Queen Catherine Howard, and a 
son of Thomas, 2nd Duke of Norfolk, married 
twice, 1st Joyce, or Jocosa, daughter of Sir 
Richard Culpepper; 2nd Dorothy Troyes. 

The purpose of these notes is to suggest 
that he had a third wife, who is unrecorded 
in Howard genealogies, 

The parish registers of Streatham, Surrey, 
contain the following entry: ‘‘The Dame 
Lady Margaret Howard, buried the 22nd of 
January, 1565.’’ 

On Feb. 8, 11 Elizabeth (1569) an Inquisi- 
tion post murtem was taken on the death of 
‘“Dame Margaret Haward (sic) widow,” 
who died on Jan. 21, 1565/6, and it was 
found that she died seised of property in 
Aldermanbury, London, held of the Queen, 
which property had been purchased by John 
Mundaye, citizen and goldsmith of London 
in 1509, and afterwards sold by him, in 1527, 
to Nicholas Jennings, citizen and Alderman 
of London. It further states that Dame 
Margaret Haward was “ sometime wife of 
the said Nicholas Jennings, 

By the Inquisition her heirs are found to 
be her daughters Dame Juliana Holcrofte, 
widow, aged thirty-five and more, Anna, wife 
of John Chapman, aged twenty-seven and 
more, and Margaret Crumwell, now wife of 
Francis Williams alias Crumwell, aged 
twenty years. 

Sir John Mundy, Lord Mayor of London 
riage he had, with other issue,! a daughter 
William Brown, Lord Mayor, By this mar- 
riage he had, with other issue, a daughter 
Margaret, probably born about 1506. In 1526 
she married Nicholas Jennings, a widower 
(he had previously married Elizabeth Wen- 
dover, in 1523). He was an Alderman in 
1526, and he died in 1532 (his will is no 
doubt that of Nicholas Jennings, 153 
proved P.C.C. 22 Thower). His daughter 
Juliana, named after her maternal grand- 
mother, who married Sir Thomas Holcrofte, 
desired to be buried in the church of All 
Hallows, Barking, near to her father Nich- 
olas Jennings. 

In or about the year 1532, after about six 
years of married life, Margaret Jennings is 





1 See cliii. 183 for the history of Sir John 
Mundy’s son, ‘Thomas Mundy, Formerly 


| Prior of Bodmin, convicted of High Treason 


in 1547.’ 
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left a young widow. Two years previously | 
Lord Kdmund Howard’s second wife, Dor- | 
othy Troyes had died (her will is probably | 
that of Dorothy Howard, 1530, P.C.C. F 22 
Jankyn). Did Margaret Jennings become the 
third wife of Lord Edmund Howard? 

In all family pedigrees of the Mundys of | 
Markeaton, Co, Derby, descendants of Sir | 
John Mundy, Lord Mayor, his daughter is | 
shown as having married 1st Nicholas Jen- | 
nings, 2nd Lord Edmund Howard, Marshal | 
of the host at Flodden Field, 3rd Henry | 
Mannocks, 

We have seen that a Dame Margaret 
Howard, who died in 1565, left as one of her 
heirs her daughter Juliana Holcroft, whose 
father was Nicholas Jennings, It is evident, 
therefore, that Margaret (Mundy) Jennings 
and Dame Margaret Howard are one and the 
same person, 

Her father, Sir John Mundy, died in 
1537 and, in his will, he refers to ‘‘ my 
daughter Margaret Howard,’ and he leaves 
‘a salt of gold’’ to the Duke of Norfolk, | 
appointing him overseer of his will. Dame | 
Juliana Mundy, his widow, who died in the 
same year, makes bequests to ‘‘ my lady 
Howard ”’ and to ‘‘ my lady Norwich.’’ The 
Duke of Norfolk in 1537 was brother to Lord 
Edmund Howard, 

These facts prove that Margaret had mar- | 
ried a Howard as her second husband, and 
it can be assumed that he was related to the 
Duke of Norfolk. If Lord Edmund Howard 
has been substituted in the pedigrees for some 
less noted Howard, remarkable ingenuity has | 
been shown in selecting a husband who was a 
widower during the only short period—1532 to 
1541—that Margaret was a widow. 

Dame Margaret Howard’s three daughters 
and heirs were Juliana Holcroft (with whom 
we have dealt), Anne Chapman and Mar- 
garet Williams alias Crumwell. 

The will of Henry Mannocks, of Hemming- 
ford Grey, Co. Huntingdon, was proved in 
1564 (P.C.C, 27 Stevenson, Sentence 18 Pyck- 








ering). He refers to his wife Margaret who 
had been ‘‘ unnatural to him,” and to his 


son Thomas, who had ‘‘played many naughty, 
light and lewd tricks ’’ in testator’s lifetime. 
More important, he mentions a daughter 
Margaret and a daughter Anne Chapman, 
who are obviously identical with the heirs of 
Dame Margaret Howard, and proves the mar- 
riage of Dame Margaret to Henry Mannocks. 

The will of Lord Edmund Howard does not 
appear in the Calendar of Wills proved 
P.C.C., but he is stated to have died in 1539. 


Anne Chapman, the daughter of Henry Man. 
ocks by his wife Dame Margaret Howard, is 
said to be ‘‘ aged 27 and more’”’ in 1569, 
which would make the date of her birth about 
1542, and which would allow of Dame Mar. 
garet having married Henry Mannocks not 
long after she had been left a widow by Lord 
Edmund at the age of thirty-three. 

If Margaret Mundy, as is suggested, be- 
came the third wife of Lord Edmund Howard, 
she was stepmother to Queen Catherine, who 
was executed in 1542. 

One of the charges against Catherine was 
that of intimacy, before her marriage to 
Henry VIII, with Henry Mannock, or 
Manox, a music-master, who, according to the 
‘D. N. B.’, entered the service of the 
Duchess of Norfolk in 1536. 

The similarity of his Christian and sur- 
names with those of Margaret’s third hus- 
band—Henry Mannocks, of Hemmingford 
Grey—suggests relationship between the two, 
and is especially significant if one were in the 


| employ of the Duchess of Norfolk and if the 


other should be proved to have married a 
widow of Lord Edmund Howard. 


P. D. Munpy. 


EMBERS OF PARLIAMENT: PAY- 
MENT OF EXPENSES, 1426. — The 
following, taken from an ancient Petition, is 
of interest as shewing that the expenses 
attaching to their representatives in Parlia- 
men were paid by the ‘‘ comyns ”’ or burghers 
of the City of Lincoln by a voluntary assess- 
ment; also that their Members were then 
termed knights, although in 1372 knights 
were the representatives of shires, those of 
cities being called citizens, and those of 
boroughs, burgesses. The wages of knights 
were 4s. a day; of citizens and burgesses 2s. 
(‘ Parliamentary Practice.’ E. May). 

The Petition was presented by John Rathe- 
by the City of Lincoln to Cardinal Kemp, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, as Chancellor 
(1452-54), complaining that 
John Rouse late of ye seid citee marchant by 
ye advyse of all comyns of ye same citee, the 
same John Rouse beynge present, of his own 
assent was assessyd and leyde atte iiij mares 
of money to be payd for the Knyghtes spences 
beyinge atte ye parlement of Leyc: for ye 
comyns of ye seyde citee. 

The beseecher stated he had advanced this 
quota to John Rouse, who when asked to 
repay failed to do so, then died; after which 
he sued Joan Rouse, the widow, in spiritual 
Court, but failed, there being no writing, 
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“but by paroll.’’? Therefore he prayed for a 


subpoena to compel Joan to appear before | 


(Early Chance: | 


the King in his Chancery. 
Proc: I. Bundle 22, No. 196). 


John Rouse became a Member for Lincoln 


1432. Those returned Jan, 21 for the Parlia- 
ment which assembled at Leicester Feb. 18, 


1425/6, were Hamo Sutton (represented the | 


County 1431, 1435), and Robert Walssh 


(again returned 1427, 1429, 1430, 1433, 1435). | 


The result of this petition of complaint does 


not seem to have survived; it affords an in- | 
stance of the law’s delays, in that a friendly | 


loan had not been recovered twenty-six, or 
more years, after it was made. 


ALFRED WELBY. 
Lt.-Colonel. 


AILWAY COMPANIES IN 1825.—In a 
broadside issued by a firm of ste 
brokers in 1825, quoting the prices of various 
stocks, the following companies are listed, 


” 


under the heading of ‘‘Iron Railways ”’ :— 
Bath and Bristol. London and 


Birmingham and Birmingham. | 
rpsani London and Bristol. 


Liverpool. London and 
Bristol and Northern. 

Birmingham. Manchester and 
Kentish. Liverpool, 


R. A. Peppie. 


TANNED HUMAN SKIN (See cl. 459; 
cli. 68).—‘‘ A country fellow comming 
into the Schoole of Medicine in Oxford and 
seeing there the Mans skinne tanned said 
that the skin would make good Bucks-leather 
gloves.”’—‘ Gratiae Ludentes, Jests from the 
Universitie,’ by H. L., Oxen (London, 1628, 
. 58), 
oe Epwin KE. WI LLOUGHBY. 
The Newberry Library, Chicago. 
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stock- | 


| adduced ? 


HANGING LONDON. — I would like to | 


draw attention to the fact that No. 50a, 
Albemarle Street, next door to the “ His- 
toric’? No. 50, has passed into the hands of 
a well-known catering firm. 


Also, an old established hotel in Clifford | 


Street, Bond Street, Fischers, is disappear- | 7 : ac sans 
ing under the hands of the housebreaker and | ladder as far as the beam, on which is a pulleys- 


is becoming absorbed in another enterprising 
commercial firm. 

No. 3, St. James’s Square, formerly the 
residence of the Duke of Leeds, has now been 
pulled down. 

W. H. Hammonp. 


Sevenoaks. 


| behind his back. 
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SNARES’ TONGUES AS MEDICINE.—In 
Volume ii. of ‘The Travels of Jén 
| Olafsson,’ Icelander, now being prepared for 
| publication by the Hakluyt Society, the 
| author gives a vivid account of his encounter 
| with a huge snake (hama-dryad or cobra), 
near Tranquebar, in the year 1623. He ex- 
presses regret that his comrades would not 
allow him to remove the reptile’s tongue after 
he had slain it, 
which I sorely repented afterwards, for a 
surgeon in Copenhagen said that I should cer- 
| tainly have got 60 dollars for it. And a wise 
man in [reland told me that I had been foolish 
| indeed to have omitted to take the tongue, and 
| said that I could have been sure of 100 dollars 
| for it in that country, on account of the healing 
properties possessed by it, for many kinds of 
hurts and sicknesses. 

Is there any foundation for these state- 
ments? Curative properties are attribued to 
snakes’ skins in folk-medicine, but I have 
found no reference to snakes’ tongues, and 
the story of their being valued in Ireland, 
where no snakes exist, does not seem credible. 


R. C. TEMPte. 


MILITARY PUNISHMENT.—In Vol- 
ume ii, of ‘ The Travels of Jén Olafsson,’ 
Icelander, a gunner in the service of Chris- 
tian IV of Denmark, the author describes a 
military punishment for insubordination 
which would have been carried out at Tran- 
quebar in 1623, had not the petition of his 
comrades obtained a pardon for the accused. 
I can find no instance of so inhuman a punish- 
| ment in any work on crime and penalties that 
I have consulted. Can any reader inform me 
if it was peculiar to Denmark or if any sup- 
port of the statement in the text can be 
I am editing the volume for the 
Hakluyt Society and shall be grateful for any 
information on the subject. Jén Olafsson’s 
account reads as if he had actually seen an 
instance of what he relates. He writes: 
This punishment is as follows: A ladder is 
put up against the highest beam projecting 
from a very high gable. The culprit climbs the 


block with a rope through it, and the end of the 
rope is made fast to his hands, which are tied 
On the signal being given 
by a whistle, the Provost snatches away the 
ladder; the man undergoing the punishment is 
lowered in one jerk almost to the ground, and 
yet not quite, and in that jerk his hands which 
are bound together are twisted above his nead 
and the shoulder-blade either dislocated or 
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broken. But there is a minister standing by at 
his service, and a surgeon, if it so happens 
that life still lurks in his body. 


R. C. TEMPLE. 


ESCHINES AND DEMOSTHENES, 
There is a well-known story that when 
Aeschines, teaching eloquence at Rhodes, re- 
cited an oration of Demosthenes, his pupils 
burst into applause. Whereupon Aeschines 

exclaimed :—ri Sei durod rod Onpiov dxnkderre ; 
Will some one say where the story is to 

be found in the original ? 

CHARLES A. 


AULOWNIA, THE DUTCH PRINCESS. 
—Since a time unascertainable the blos- 
som of the kiri-tree and that of the chrysan- 
themum sinense constitute the Japanese Em- 
peror’s crests. A good many people think 
the former received its scientific name Paul- 
ownia imperialis from Siebold and Zuccarini 
on this account. But, in Richard Folkard’s 
‘Plant Lore Legends and Lyrics,’ London, 
1884. p. 488, it is said: ‘‘ The noble hardy 
tree, 
1840 in honour of the Hereditary Princess 
of the Netherlands, a daughter of the Em- 
peror of Russia.” Hence am I right in 
attributing the specific epithet not to the 
Japanese but to the Russian Emperor? 
Also, I am very desirous of being informed 
of any biographical particulars about the 
Dutch princess. 


COOK. 


Kumucust MINAKATA. 


dea ESVALLES BY THE THAMES.— 
an any reader enlighten me as to the 


history of the hospital or religious house 
known as ‘‘ Roncesvalles’’ situate some- 
where between Westminster and Charing? 


Why was it called after the valley in which 
Roland and his paladins fell? and were there 
any other foundations of the same name? 


(igus Be 


(GUILD OF ST. DOROTHEA.—There was, 
I believe, a guild of this name in Holland 
or Belgium, which was the first to introduce 
green-houses for the growing of plants through 
the winter. Can any one confirm this? I 
cannot find anything about it anywhere. 


a. ?. 


| ai AR ALLAN POE: BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
— Does there exist any bibliography of 
the works of Edgar Allan Poe, 
also lists of foreign translations of his poems, 
stories and essays? 
Otto F. Banter. 


HOES AND basi 


Paulownia imperialis, was so named in | 


containing | 


DECEMBER 13, 


1930, 


R OBERT KALLEY MILLER (See ante pp, 
350, 392, 412, s:v. ‘© B.M., Author of 
‘Ezekiel and Other Poems ’ aoe 

your correspondent say if Barbara Miller 

was a sister of Robert Kalley Miller, a bril- 
liant mathematician of the latter half of the 
last century? R. K. M. was given his de 
cree in 1867, in the Mathematical Tripos at 
(‘ambridge, I believe, without sitting the ex- 
amination. He was First Smith’s Prizeman 
of his year, the second being W. K. Clifford. 
What became of R, K. Miller? and where 
can any account of his career be found ? 
W. J. Luxe. 


— Can 


THE DEATH PENALTY FOR  AT.- 
TEMPTED MURDER.—\Martin Doyle 
was executed at Chester, 27 Aug., 1861, fora 


barbarous attempted murder of a poor woman, 
There was another case, that of O’Farrell, 
executed in Australia, I think, 12 March, 
1868, for shooting Queen Victoria’s second 
son, H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh, after- 
wards the Duke of Saxe Coburg and Gotha. 
What Act of Parliament abrogated the 
death penalty for attempted murder? 


Frepk. CC. WuIte. 


((EREMONTAL AXE AT STATE TRIALS. 
—When State prisoners passed to their 
trial at Westminster Hall, the Gentleman- 
Gaoler, or chief warder of the Tower, carried 
the processional axe before them, and on the 
return journey, if the blade of the axe was 
turned towards the prisoner it was a sign 
that he had been condemned, if turned away, 
that he had been acquitted. When and how 
did this custom originate and when was the 
last occasion on which the processional axe 
was carried ? 
Henry Bateson. 
REAKING OF LORD HIGH STEW- 
' ARD’S STAFF IN COURT.—It was 
the custom. when this court dissolved, for 
the Lord High Steward to break his staff, 
which, according to Gregory, Lancaster 
Herald, in State Trials, vol. xv, p. 771, note, 
was white and 8 or 9ft. long. Luttrell re- 
cords the custom as having taken place in 
1692-3 and again in 1699. What is its 
origin and what are the earliest and latest 
instance of its occurrence ? 


Henry Bateson. 
LE PUITS DE LA SIRENE.’’—In the 
M 


arseillaise de la paix,’ Lamartine 
sir 


says of the Germans that ‘‘ leur coeur 
est semblable au puits de la siréne, 


a9 


etc. 
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should be grateful if anyone could explain 
this allusion for me. 
EK. M. G. 


ICTURE SOUGHT. — Information 
desired as to the present whereabouts 
of a picture, which was sold at auction from 
a private house in Regent’s Park, by Messrs. 
J. and R. Kemp and Co., of 125, High Hol- 
born, on 6 April, 1903, in a lot with two 
others, to a Mr. Hart. The picture is in oils, 
framed, and presents an interior with figures, 
a rather stout clergyman, in dress of later 
eighteenth century, seated, and a lady stand- 
ing by his side with a canary on her finger. 
The painter is unknown. The picture is of 
family interest. 


is 


EK. G. 


\ALIFORNIA AS AN ENGLISH PLACE- 
/ NAME.—1I should be glad to know the 
origin of the name California as that of a 
district on the outskirts of Ipswich. 
is also a district 3 or 4 miles out of Birming- 
ham known by the same name. Both are 
marked on maps and direction posts. 

Have they been named after California in 
U.S.A. from some resemblance in climate or 
appearance, or are they older? I can get no 
information locally. 


Puripps Eyre. 


Auvcustus H, ATKINSON. 


HE REV. EDWARD LLOYD’S HEIRS 
AT LAW.—The Rev. Edward Lloyd, Rec- 
tor of Ripple, Kent, from 1712 til! 1741, when 
he died, had three heirs at law: Lucy Jones, 
of Kelyn, Flint, spinster, later married to | 
Charles Fyshe Palmer, of Kelyn; Ellen Ben- 
net, of Glanywemm, Denbigh, spinster, after- 
wards married to Thomas Mersham, of 
Ewloe, Flint; and Lucy, wife (before 1764) 
of Thomas Hudleston, of Liverpool, ironmon- 
ger. What was Lucy Hudleston’s maiden 
name? Was she a sister of Ellen Bennet ? 
C. Roy Hupteston. 
Redland, Bristol. 


AWREY, SOWRAY FAMILIES. — The 
following arms are on record at the Col- 
lege of Arms :— 

Sawrey, of Plompton, Co. Lancs: Argent 
a bend gules between six lions rampant sable 
(Visitation of Co, Lanc, 1664-5). 

Sowray, of York, from Furness Fells in 

ancs: same arms but with a canton or. 
(Visitation of Co, York, 1666). 

Can anyone show the connection between 
these two families, and help me to trace the 
ancestry of William Sowry or Sawry, who ! 
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was at Leeds in 1696. (vide. Publications of 
Thoresby Soc., vol. xiii, p. 9 
J. S. 
({RENFELL.— Col. George Ommaney St. 
Leger Grenfell married Hortense Louise 
Wyatt at the British Embassy in Paris, Sept. 
21, 1833. He served with distinction in the 
Crimean War, and in the U.S. Civil War 
in the Confederate Army as A.D.C. and 
Adj.-Gen. under Morgan, and Asst. Inspec- 
tor General of Cavalry, and Chief of Staff 
under Generali Bragg. Wanted, any infor- 
mation about this Grenfell or Wyatt line, or 
the change of the name from Granville to 
Grenfell. 
Mitprep A. KENNEY. 
Denver Public Library, | 
Denver, Colorado, U.S.A. 
ACOBITE LONDON ALDERMEN.—It is 
mentioned in the City Press that the 
most interesting possession of the Gold- 
smiths’ Company is a painting representing 
seven Aldermen of London, all of whom had 
served as Mayor, drinking in secret to the 
health of the Pretender in 1752. Who were 
they, and what was the scene and occasion 
of their secret meeting ? 
J. Lanprear Lucas. 
‘HE CHAPEL OF LINCOLN’S INN.—At 
ante p. 580 (‘ Two Hundred Years Ago ’) 
is an extract from the British Journal for 
Nov. 28, 1730, concerning renovations in this 


chapel. Do the accounts for this work yet 
remain? Who made the new pulpit and 
desk? I should be still more glad to learn 


what was the method of cleaning glass then 
used, and’who was the glasier entrusted with 
the operation in this particular case. 

Where could I find the names of workers 
in wood and of glasiers who were in business 
in London at this period? Have any of their 
advertisements been noted ? 

HEB. 


OURCE OF QUOTATION WANTED.—I 
should be glad to know where tle follow- 

ing quotation is to be found and the meaning 
of it. 

I’m the sweetest sound in orchestra heard, 

Yet in orchestra never have been, 

sa | as of gay plumage, yet less like a 

oir 

Nothing ever in nature was seen. 

Touch earth I expire, in water I die, 

In air I lose breath, yet can swim and can 


y. 
If I cannot be guessed by a boy or a man, 
By a girl or a woman I certainly can. 
Leonarp ©. Price. 
Essex Lodge, Ewell. 
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SCOTTISH SPEECH. 
(clix. 388), 


YHE statement recalled by Mr. 
Boruey, wherever he may have read it, 
that the only languages which Mary, Queen 
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of Scots, could speak correctly were Scottish | 


Gaelic and French, 


the sixteenth century, but this was not so. 
English was certainly current in the 
Scottish court in the reign of Malcolm III, 


suggests that Gaelic | 
was the language of the Scottish court in | 


Ceannmor (1058-1093), who, though his native | 


speech was Gaelic, was well acquainted with 
Latin, and also with English, as he had 


spent fourteen years at the English court , 
and afterwards married an English princess, | 
now known as St. Margaret of Scotland. | 
Malcolm’s brother, Donald Bane, who suc- | 


ceeded him, drove out the English who had 


been brought into Scotland by Malcolm, but | 


after his final deposition and death English 
influence was restored by Eadgar, Alexander 
I, and David I, the last of whom lived in 
England for several years. It is, I believe, 
impossible to say when Gaelic ceased to be 
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before she was six years old, and did not 
return until she was nineteen, was rusty, 
and that she always preferred to use French, 


| as would appear from her correspondence; 


but she certainly regained her knowledge of 


| her native tongue, or she could not have com- 
1: a es 


municated with many of her nobles, or dis- 
puted, as she did, in the Scots tongue, with 
John Knox. She may have acquired some 
Gaelic in order to conciliate her Highland 
subjects, but it is very doubtful whether she 
was ever so fluent in that language as in 
the Scots or English tongue. 

I may add that on March 15, 1543, the 
Lords of the Articles in Parliament decided 
that it was lawful for all ‘‘ our Sovereign 
Lady’s lieges to have the Holy Writ, both 
the New Testament and the Old in the vulgar 
tongue, in English or Scots.’’ 

If Mr. Bortey is interested in the relative 
position of Gaelic and Scottish-English in 
Scotland in the fifteenth century, he may 
consult ‘The Flyting of Dunbar and Ken- 
nedy.’ 

Wotsetey Hate. 


| \ ITRE CRESTS (clix. 259, 300, 351, 392). 


spoken at court, but William I, Alexander | 
II and Alexander III probably knew both | 


Gaelic and English. After the second inter- 
regnum, and the succession of Robert I in 
1306, Gaelic certainly ceased to be the court 


language, 
The language then spoken at _ court 
was known in Scotland as the Scottish | 


language, of which Jamieson writes: ‘‘I do 
not hesitate to call that the Scottish language 


which has generally been considered in no | 


| tion that there was no such rule. 


other light than as merely on a level with | 
the different provincial dialects of the Eng- | 


lish. 
origin of the former, I am bold to affirm 


that it has as just a claim to the designa- | 


Without entering at present into the | 


tion of a peculiar language as most of the | 


other languages of Europe... 
that it is not more nearly allied to the Eng- 
lish than the Belgic is to the German, the 
Danish to the Swedish, or the Portuguese to 
the Spanish.”’ 

The Scottish language had a literature of 
its own, was elegantly written by the poet 
King, James I, by Dunbar, Henderson, Ken- 
nedy, Gavin Douglas, and other poets, and 
was the language of the court. It is highly 


probable that the proficiency in the language 
of Queen Mary, who left Scotland for France 


it will appear | 


—The query is not whether varieties of 
the mitre can be found in heraldry, but whe- 
ther there is any rule to distinguish a 
bishop’s mitre crest from an abbot’s mitre 
crest. Personally, as far as my limited 
knowledge goes, I do not think there was any 
such rule, and in quoting the old and a 
recent authority I am not ‘“‘ contradicting” 
myself. The two authorities may contradict 
one another in one respect but as an answer 
to the query they both support the assump- 
If you take 
instruction from, say, Parker’s Glossary— 
‘‘ the precious mitre is always represented in 
heraldic drawing’’—you will make both 
bishop’s and abbot’s mitre a precious one. If, 
on the other hand, you follow Fox-Davies— 
‘from the heraldic point of view only one 
mitre is recognised and that is the gold... 
the jewelled variety is incorrect ’’—you will 
make them both gold mitres. In either case 
the authority makes no difference between 
the bishop’s and the abbot’s mitre and that 
is the point at issue. Many will be glad if 
a rule to differentiate these mitres can be 
found, for ecclesiastical heraldry would be 
the richer for it. On the Continent the 
modern heraldic use of the prelatial hat with 
its mutation of colour and tassels to denote 
the different clerical grades offers a rich field 
for the herald. 
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The 
possibly for the absence of the wreath from 
the Berkeley crest was hasty and ill con- 
sidered, and I must thank Mr. Hoxpen for 
reminding me of the anomalous arms on the 
seals of certain bishops (XIV and early XV 


century), who held secular jurisdiction, and 


bore not only a helm surmounted by a mitre 


but a crest sprouting out of the inside of- 


the mitre. 
Rory FLercuHer. 
HE FIRST LONDON TRAMWAY (clix. 
277, 541, 376).—The first street tramway 
of any sort in London was the one laid down 
in the Commercial Road by the East India 
Company in 1830, to ease the passage of 


wagons between the docks and the Com- 
pany’s City warehouses. It consisted of two 
parallel rows of large granite slabs, laid 


flush with the road service. A description 
of the tramway is given at 9 S. iv, 351. 

The first tramways laid down for passenger 
traffic were the three lines that the local 
authorities allowed George Francis Train to 


construct in 1861, to demonstrate the prac- | 
ticability of his grandiose schemes for tram- | 


ways in London and the cities of the United 
Kingdom generally. The first — from the 
Marble Arch to Notting Hill Gate — was 
opened on March 25; the second— between 
Victoria Station and Westminster Abbey— 
on April 15; and the third—from Westmin- 
ster Bridge to Kennington Gate, by way of 
the Kennington Road—shortly afterwards. 
Owing to the rails being of step-type and pro- 
jecting above the surface of the roadway, 


| England ; 
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suggestion I threw out to account | spice (amomum) and to no cereal. In Vol. i. 


| p. 629 (edit. 1866) he calls them—‘‘ Hot 
| grains of Paradise,’’ and although later 
authorities attribute their origin to India 
; and Yemen, the source pointed to by him is 
| Central Africa (Vol. iv. 662); and thus he 
and Chaucer (already quoted), refer to pre- 
sumably the same ‘‘ greyns.”’ 

Consequently, these should be ruled entirely 
out of the field-name consideration as far as 
this country and Germany, and probably as 
| Italy, are concerned. 

If, on the other hand, we confine our atten- 
| tion to certain of the invaluable southern 
| grasses known as ‘‘ millet’’: (Sorghum vul- 


gare; Panicum dactylon; miliaceum, and 
P. Italicum), often known as Dhurra, we 
find this also known in the North as 


‘“* Guinea-grass,’’ and its product ‘‘ Guinea- 
corn’’ and “‘ grain.’’ But its fate as an oft 


| repeated experiment (as with maize) in our 





the tramways were a danger and a hindrance | 


to the ordinary traffic, and were 
after being in operation for a short time. 

The first permanent tramway for passenger 
traffic was the line between Brixton Church 
and Kennington Gafe, opened on May 2, 
1870; and the second was the one between 
Whitechapel Church and Bow 


London south and north of the Thames, 
Cc. H. W. 
PARADISE AS A PLACE-NAME (clix. 
295, 337, 355, 389, 411).—An oversight in 
my communication at ante p. 389, (chiefly 


my own making, but also in part due to the 
shortage of Index in the monumental work of 


Thorold Rogers) makes me anxious to cor- | 


tect it. For, by doing so, clearness is gained. 
Thorold Rogers’s references to grains and 
their prices in the Tables invariably refer to a 





removed | 


| country has not been 


sufficiently happy, 
though it may perhaps have in Germany 
given rise to the ‘‘ goldne Aue ”’ and ‘‘ Para- 
dies ’’ that Grimm tells us survived there to 
his day, in various localities. A former 
Curator of Kew (Mr. John Smith), fifty 
years ago, wrote of millet: ‘‘It is much 
grown in regions of the Mediterranean, and is 
known as Dhurra and Guinea-corn. Its cul- 
tivation has been several times attempted in 
and, like Indian corn, it flowers 
luxuriantly ; but the summers are too cold to 
ripen the grains.’? (The same has proved 
the case with maize.) It is the chief corn- 
plant of Tripoli, Tunis and Morocco; but its 
meal, though good and useful in many ways, 
makes but poor bread. In Germany it is 


grown likewise, though considered a risky 


} 
} 


crop. 

But we may get even closer a little to our 
especial point as to a cereal ‘‘ Paradise-seed,’’ 
if we peep into the pages of so experienced 


Church, | and cultivated a medieval as De Joinville, 
opened on May 9, 1870. These lines were the | 


nuclei of the existing tramway systems of 


crusader, and historian of Louis IX (1224- 


| 1319). Referring to fruits, herbs, and cereals, 


that in his time reached the Mediterranean 
markets, he describes them literally as 
‘‘ wind-falls from the terrestrial Paradise,’’ 
that is the Coromandel coast, or Ceylon, 
rather than Mesopotamia, If, then, we turn 
to the Eastern plants that are still known as 
immortal, par excellence—i.e., as held to have 


| come from the Paradise of Indra, father of 


Heaven,—the Vedic hymns discover, high 
among these, the millet (identified as Pani- 
cum dactylon) as the particular Paradise- 
seed Dirvé Amritd: that is simply Dhurra: 
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possibly the source of the field-name in ques-| refers is a leaf out of a companion book 

tion ! 'to ‘The Antiquities of York ’; published by 
What, however, is to be really desired is to) Ackermann in 1823, although a copy of such 

establish the actual date of the introduction | is not preserved at the Bodleian or British 

and application of ‘‘ Paradise,’’ as an Eng- | Museum. 

lish place-, or field- name; and _ the true Davip T. WytLiz, mp. 


reason thereof may then be traceable. For, IR THOMAS BLUDWORTH (RLOOD 
field-names that grow sometimes into place- S ‘WORTH) (clix. 387) _T (BL i 
and district-names (like Saffron Walden from+ | 4.5) ‘s ir as" Waa al oe ‘. 
the planting of saffron, Wadfield from woad, dwar ‘i Sioa of Bax L Hall war Ti ited 
The Wilderness, and, indeed, most others), wal . Bt : sien of aan ccna all an 
have no indistinct reasoning behind their eee seg Sir cnn Bloodworth hen 
attributions; though, (as in the special ex- | oneal wife Mar Ben. cuidow (matted a 
ample under notice) it has been difficult to} + Dionis Backchurch, 6 Jan 1656/7) “a 
go further at present than proffer mere sug- ‘Mare Seidats eileen. netinted an " ha 
gestion, which quite possibly ‘may prove but | Hist Sar Tunes ead Chesh vel ee 4 
barren,—but I hope not too far-fetched. leo it appears that in Bix Sheen Biol, 
Sr. Crarr BappeLey. | worth’s will of 24 Nov., 1680, proved 10 July, 
: : ' 1682, he says he lost heavily in the Fire of 
A certain spot on the edge of the Links here | London when he was Lord Mayor. He men- 
has long been known as Paradise. | tions his manor of Old Hall in Yorkshire and 
Situated in a corner of the Links at the | janqs purchased from North, his part of 
foot of the Downs, and marked by a brick erec- | t{anson Grange, near Aabiaieven im Derby- 
tion open to the Links, it has a belt of trees | chive, and his manor of Kingswood at Lea- 
north and is surrounded by plantations east | ¢horhead and a in Surrey He left 
and west, and is open to the south. A road | plate to the Vintners’ Company. “Relaties 
now runs through the plantations, and is| jpamed are his brother-in-law William 


named after the place Paradise Drive. Pearce, his brothers James and Bartholomew 
L. F. C. E. TotLemMacue. Bloodworth, and his daughter Anne, wife of 
Eastbourne. Judge Jeffreys. Other details given may 


rape TV | interest your correspondent. There was ano- 
SCARBOROUGH ac oe % | ther brother, Joseph, of Birdholme, Yorks. 
hes OUG (crix, Jae ‘| Sir Thomas had sons Thomas and Charles, 

Ackermann, 101, Strand, “ag seg - oo |S godine hat & Gennes Mianboasdthe alee 
1, 1813, a folio of etchings, drawn and etched | yy;,.),, 2 
by = Cave ise by L. Harrison and J. — yee ange ¢ im to, gold. 
y 2 pee Lert ; emer smith and citizen of London. (‘ Visit. of 
C. Leigh, 373, Strand, entitled ‘ Antiquities | 7 no. ° 1567) 
of York.’ The book contains forty plates. ies i the shows, I fed ix 
There is a copy at the Bodleian Library and printed Registers of St. Dionis Backchurch 
two editions of the same drawings at the | (47,4). Soc.) the following entries of bap- 
British Museum. tisms of children of Thos. Bloodworth, mer- 

In a small book (duodecimo) entitled ‘ The | chant, some evidently by his first wife, if it 
Scarborough Album of History and Poetry,’ is the same man:— 
published in 1825, by John Cole, Library, Walter, bapt. 26 Feb., 1651/2. 
Newborough Street, Scarborough, and by Anne, bapt. 17 Dec., 1657. 
Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, Brown and Thomas, bapt. 6 May, 1660. 
Green, London, there are four engravings, Christiana, bapt. 2 July, 1661; and 
each endorsed ‘fH. Cave del. C. J. Smith A stillborn child buried 19 July, 1654. 
sculp., published by John Cole, Scarborough.”’ Also in the Registers of St. Helen’s, 
—viz., (1) ‘Scarborough Castle; View from Bishopsgate, the marriages of :—20 Oct., 
the Embrasure’; (2) ‘The Lady’s Well, | 1668, John Bludworth, of St. Magnus on 
Castle Yard’; (3) ‘ View from Scalby Hill, | London Bridge, vintner, and Anne, dau. of 
near Scarborough’; (4) ‘Seamere Church , Andrew Ellam or Ellym, grocer; and on 
(South Porch), near Scarborough.’ Henry | 15 Feb., 1709/10, of George Bloodworth, of 
Cave, therefore, did sketch views of ‘Old! the parish of St. Dunstan, Stepney, and 
Scarborough ”’ previous to the publication of | Elizabeth Taswell of the parish of St 


RAWING BY CAVE: 


‘The Scarborough Album,’ and probably the , Botolph, Bishopsgate. ; 
drawing to which Mr. ArtHur Rowntree! The other city registers printed by the 
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i. 3. 5B. 
EALING WITH FOXES IN THE 
XVIII CENTURY (clix. 259, 3500, 


392).—There are probably more foxes in Eng- 
lad to-day than at any period of the _his- 
tory of the chase, A few are each year 
exported from parts of Scotland in which 
there are no hounds, and these may be turned 
down in some English countries for a change 
of blood, or to re-stock areas which have been 
denuded. Otherwise there has been compara- 
tively little turning down of exotic foxes since 
the devastating mange epidemic of twenty-odd 
years ago. Re the quotation from the house- 
hold books at Holkham regarding the plant- 
ing there, about 1730, of fox coverts, and 
stocking them; exactly a hundred years later 
(July 10, 1830), the following paragraph 
appeared in the Newcastle Courant : 

It appears thaé our sportsmen are not satis- 
fed with the number of foxes in England, but 
are increasing them by importation from 


France. Last week a man was charged at the 
Guildhall, London, with having obtained, on 


a forged order, 6 young French foxes just ar- 
rived at the Custom-house. 

There were many who imagined that it was 
turning down imported foxes, which had been 
long enough in confinement to become dis- 
eased, which started the unforgettable mange 
scourge which spread from the Midlands 
through the whole of the northern counties 
about 1906. 

J. FAarrrax-BLAKEBOROUGH. 

Grove House, Norton-on-Tees. 


: 1S NEWMAN x. .—Charles | ; : 
eee MES oe. masts | spot in Hyde Park, opposite Tyburn gallows, 


Newman was first Master of the Suffolk 
Hounds after Osbaldeston’s era, and _ then 
of the East Essex from about 1810 to 1839. 


Does Mrs. Cope confuse him with Mr. Newn- | 


ham, who had the Worcestershire Hounds, 
and of whom ‘‘ Nimrod’s”’ ‘ Hunting 
Reminiscences’ says: “‘he and Sir John 
Cope joined house-keeping at Bicester ’’ (p. 
184 of 1926 ed.). 


J. FAIRFAx-BLAKEBOROUGH. 
(JOPE OF BRAMSHILL: HUNTING 


RECORDS (clix. 388). — Almost every | 
old hunting history has references to this 


sportsman. I believe I possess every hook on 
venery published, and have looked up one | 
or two. ‘‘Nimrod,’’ in his ‘ Hunting 


Tours,’ under date 1 Apr., 1824, ‘‘ met Sir | 


John Cope’s hounds in his Berks country.” 
The ‘History of the Old Berks Hunt’ (by 
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Soc, may contain other entries of the| F. C. Loder-Symonds and E. P. Crowdy (pp. 


81, 99, 122, 176) also has references. “si 
says Sir 
John Cope hunted the Garth 1817-1850, and 
‘Bailey’s Hunting Directory’ agrees. 
‘Hunting in Olden Days’ (p. 170) gives ‘‘ an 
insulting letter from Sir J. C.’’  Vyner’s 
‘Notitia Venatica’ (p. 57, vi, last edition) 
and Delmé Radcliffe’s ‘ Noble Science’ (vol. 
il, p. 62, 1911 ed.) has a footnote and other 
references. ‘ With Hound and Terrier in the 
Field’ (by Miss Alys S. Serrell, 1904, p. 35) 
relates the death of Sir John’s huntsman’s 
son, Sweetman, 12 Nov., 1869. The son had 
been in Sir J. Cope’s service till the latter’s 
death in 1852. ‘‘ His duty was to drive his 
master to the meets whenever they were in 
the neighbourhood of Bramshill, etc.’’ Many 
other references could be cited, but these will 
put E. E. C. on the track. Sir John also, 
by the way, owned racehorses (vide. ‘‘ Nim- 
rod ’’). 
J. Farrrax-BLaKEBOROUGH. 


*XECUTIONS IN HYDE PARK (clix. 

170, 231).—On Feb. 12, 1554, ten gal- 
lows were erected upon the gates of London 
and fourteen in the city and borough, for the 
execution of those concerned in the Wyatt 
rising. One of these gallows stood where 
now is Hyde Park Corner, and presumably 
it was taken down again in the following 
June, along with all the other gallows speci- 
ally erected. See Strype, ‘Ecc. Mem.,’ v. 
ili, ch. x; Fabian’s Chronicle, 1559, p. 561; 
Machyn’s Diary, p. 55. Rocque’s map of 
London, published in 1746 and reproduced 
by Marks, ‘Tyburn Tree,’ p. 68, shows a 


marked ‘‘ Where soldiers are shot.’’ Pos- 
sibly, if a gallows ever stood in Hyde Park, 
and was used for military executions, it was 
erected at this spot. But I doubt if there 
was ever a special gallows for military offen- 
ders. 

Desertion was made felony by 7 Hen. VII, 
ec. 1, but this did not apply to an ordinary 
deserter in England. By 3 Hen. VIII, c. 5 
s. 2 desertion ‘‘upon the sea or upon the 
land or beyond the sea’’ was made felony, 
and this might be interpreted to apply to 
England 1 Edw. VI, c. 12 s. 3 and 


|1 Mary St. 1. c. 1 repealed all new felonies 


created since 1 Hen, VIII, but it was held 
in the Soldiers’ Case, 1601, that because 3 
Hen. VIII c. 5 only created a felony that 


| which had been a felony by 7 Hen. VII c. 1, 
it was not repealed by the subsequent statute. 
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This decision is perhaps not accepted by 
modern lawyers, but it was valid in those 
days. 

Now Jeaffreson’s ‘ Middlesex County Re- 
cords’ contains instances of soldiers being 


| abolished in practice. 


sentenced to be hanged for desertion in the | 


reigns of Charles I (vol. iii, p. 15). Charles IT 
vol. iv, pp. 237-8) and the first years of 


James II (vol. iv, pp. 228, 290, 310, 311-2, | 


327-8). Luttrell’s Diary records several in- 
stances of deserters being shot, viz., in Hyde 


Park, 1691( vol. ii, p. 264; on Tower Hill, | 
1689-90, vol. ii, p. 3; 1694, vol. iii, p. 343: | 


1696, vol. iv, 47; and in St. George’s 
Fields, 1693, vol. iii, p. 126. I am unable at 
the moment to consult references to ascertain 
whether desertion had become cognizable in 
the interval, i.e. during the reign of James 
II, by court-martial only, but I conjecture 
that it had. 
desertion was a felony, and the offender tried 
by the ordinary courts. he was sentenced to 
be hanged and was executed on the ordinary 
gallows; but when desertion became an ex- 
clusively military offence, and determined by 


court-martial, shooting was substituted for | 


hanging, and it gradually became the cus- 
tom to execute the offender either on Tower 
Hill or in Hyde Park. 
whether a permanent gallows ever stood in 
Hyde Park. The points here given may be 


of interest to. Dr. Buttocu, and possibly he | 


If so, it is probable that when | 


I hence question | 
' nish saints. 


can throw some light on the points I raise. | 


Incidentally, I would be grateful for any 
information concerning the prevalence at 


different periods of executions for desertion | 


in England. 
Henry Bateson. 
New Zealand. 
URNING IN THE HAND (clix. 169, s.v. 
’ ©Notes from Gloucester Quarter Ses- 
sions Minute Books’). — This punishment, 


which, strictly speaking. should be called | 


‘‘branding,’? was common for many years 
in England. Branding on the forehead was 
practised in both Anglo-Saxon and Norman 
times, but branding in the brawn of the left 


be transported instead of branded or whipped, 
and by 19 Geo, III c. 74 s. 3 branding was 
It was formally abol- 
ished in 1827 by 7 and 8 Geo. IV c. 28s. 6, 

Branding continued in N.S.W. until 1797: 
vide Collins, ‘ Account of New South Wales,’ 
vol, ii, p. 54. 

By 1 Edw. VI c, 3, runaway servants were 
ordered to be branded on the breast with a 
V and adjudged the slave of any purchaser 
for two years, and if they absented them- 
selves for fourteen days during the two years 
they were to be branded on the forehead or 
cheek with an S and adjudged the slaves 
of their masters for life. The brawler who 
struck with a weapon in church or church- 
yard, by 5 and 6 Edw. VI c. 4, was to be 
branded on the cheek with an F’, as a fray- 
maker and fighter, if he had already lost 
his ears. By 7 Wm. and Mary c. 17, any 
person knowingly having in his possession 
clippings or filings of the current coin was 
to forfeit £500 and be branded on the right 
cheek with the letter R. 

Henry Bateson. 


St HIERITHA (clix. 387).—The name is 

variously spelt Erth, Urith, or Herygh. 
He was brother of St. Uny and St. Ia, Cor- 
The date of his feast is Oct. 
31. Sosays William of Worcester (XV cent.), 
who also adds that he was buried in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. If this be the right iden- 
tification, he came from Ireland in the fifth 


century. But where was St. Paul’s then? 


Others identify Hieritha, whose name 
also had the form Ericus in ancient times, 
with St. Erc, bishop of Slane, a companion 


| of St. Bridget; but what was an Irish bishop 


doing in Devonshire? It is Leland who is 


| responsible for the wild statement that ‘‘ he 


suffered the next year after Thomas Becket,” 


| while Camden regards Hieritha as a woman, 


thumb was introduced by 4 Hen. VIT, c. 13 | 
(Blackstone, vol. iv. p. 367; 15th ed. 1809), | 


although possibly in vogue earlier. 


In 1699, | 


by 10 and 11 Act Wm. III. c. 23 given in ‘The | 


Statutes of the Realm’ asc. 12s. 6), it was 


ordered that the branding should be done on | 


the left face; but this Act was repealed about | Dev 
| and at the earlier part of its evangelisation 


seven years later by 5 Anne c, 6 (given in 


‘ Statutes of the Realm,’ as 6 Annec. 9). In| 


There is a church and parish of St. Erth in 
Cornwall. These statements are extracted 
from Miss Arnold-Forster’s ‘ Studies in 
Church Dedication.’ 

A. H. L. Hastie. 


Information about St. Urith (Hieritha) of 
Chittlehampton, Virgin and Martyr, collec- 
ted by the Rev. J. F. Chanter, was printed 
in Trans. Devon. Association, 1914, vol. xlvt. 
pp. (290)-308. Her date is given ‘‘ as not 
later than the Keltic period in North Devon 
The feast is 


rather than at the later.’’ 


1717 it was enacted by 4 Geo. I c. 11 that | July 8 or 10. According to the legend, the 
persons guilty of clergyable offences might! saint was a beautiful maiden, who from a 
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—— 


tender age had dedicated herself to the sar- 
vice of God and a religious life. At the in- 
stigation of a jealous step-mother, she was 
murdered by the haymakers of the village 
with scythes. A copious spring burst forth 
at the place where her head fell to the 
ground, and flowers bloomed wherever a drop 
of her blood was sprinkled. Reference may 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


be made to an article on St. Urith’s well, | 
called locally Tiddy Well, in North Devon | 


Journal, 26 Aug., 1926, p. 6, col. 7. 
M. 


PARLY COAL MINES (clix. 350, 392).—J. 
4. Thorold Rogers in his ‘ History of 
Agriculture and Prices’ vol. v., 1583-1702, 
states that coal was then being worked in 
the districts of Newcastle, Durham, Lanca- 
shire, Derbyshire, in the Midlands, especi- 
ally near Leicester (see also ‘ Borough of 


Leicester Records,’ p. 240, edited by Edith | 


Stocks, 1923), in S. Wales, Somerset, S. 
Scotland and perhaps in the Forest of Dean, 
He discusses cost, transport, areas of distri- 
bution and uses. Celia Fiennes in ‘ Through 
England on a Side-Saddle in the time of 
William and Mary’ writes of large coal 
mines near Lord Paget’s estate ‘‘ Budsworth,”’ 
presumably Beaudesert. She also mentions 
the unloading of Warwickshire coal at Glou- 
cester and transport across the 
by waggon of Welsh coal (pit coal ?). 


river Dee | 


In the introduction to the Household Books | 


of Lord William Howard of Naworth (Sur- 


| his careful and accurate information. 


tees Soc., no. 68) it is stated that when Lord | 


William first came to Naworth (Cumberland) 
outcrop coal visible on a hill slope was won 
by ‘‘ grooving ’’; i.e. by an adit horizontally 
excavated the miner tunnelled his way before 
him, but did not advance any great distance 
from the light of day. Lord William had 
no doubt observed, the writer continues, a 
process in Northumberland whereby a seam 
was discovered by boring-rods, the shaft be- 
ing afterwards sunk to the required depth. 
Such rods he procured at Newcastle in 1618, 
and a set of them cost £5 16s. 9d. In 1628 
he sent ‘‘ a boarer of Coales’’ to his son-in- 
law, Sir John Wintour, paying 10s. and 


lbs. to a fellow for guiding him from Don- | 


caster to Lydney in the Forest of Dean. 


man towards the sinking of a new coal-pit. 
Some months later 20s. was paid to him for 
sinking another pit. Payments of from 4s. 


to 12s. a week are made to the bankman for 
charges this year at the coal-pits. 

J. E. Thorold Rogers indicates that super- 
ficial coal measures were worked in Cumber- 


Tn | 
1633 Lord William paid 22s, 4d. to the bank- | 
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land. 

It is necessary when reading about coal to 
distinguish between what was then called 
‘““sea coal’? (pit coal transported where 
possible by sea) and charcoal. Roger North 
in his ‘ Life of Lord Guilford’ relates stories 
of the Newcastle ‘‘ coal-works,’’ and des- 
cribes the carriage of coal from pit to river- 
wharf by means of a primitive tramway. 


JOAN PARKES. 


\UERIES ON BOSWELL’S JOURNALS 

(clix. 368, 407).—5. A rib of the Dun Cow, 
the monstrous beast slain by Guy of Warwick, 
is preserved at Warwick Castle, where also 
may be seen Guy’s porridge pot. The 
‘D.N.B.’ quotes De Canibus, etce., by Dr. 
John Caius. There is or used to be another 
rib of the Dun Cow at Coventry. 


STEPHEN WHEELER. 


UN INNS (clix. 350, 395).—A Rising Sun 
inn at Langton, near Wragby. Church 
dedicated to St. Giles. No fair held at this 
small village. At Wragby (one mile), an 
old established fair held 1 May. 
Also a Sun inn at Saxilby, 6 miles west of 
Lincoln. Church, St. Botolph. No fair, but 
village feast held beginning of July. 


Witi1am Poot. 


Many thanks to VaLe or AyLessuRY for 
The 
follewing names of places with Sun inns are 
useful : 

Aylesbury, O.E. chron, ec. 571, AMgeles- 
burgh. gil is the sun-archer of Teutonic 
mythology. 

Brill, Church, All Saints, 1 Nov., Sam- 
hain, a date of pagan _ sun-worship. 
Aug. 1 is another date of sun-worship, and 
there is a fair at Brill at beginning of Aug- 
ust. 

Olney. Fair 29 June, within the octave of 
Midsummer Day, a great date of fire and 
sun-worship. Besides that, there are some 
who think that Ol is a sun-root, 

VaLeE oF AytesBury can find no St. 
Michael’s Churches in the Vale, because this 
saint is the successor of the sun-god and 1s 
found on rising ground. 


T. F. G. Dexter. 


An inn called The Setting Sun at Great 
Torrington is mentioned in Kelly’s Directory 
of Devon, 1926. Reference to earlier direc- 
tories suggests that the name was changed 
from The Rising Sun at some time between 
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1879 and 1900. The church there is dedicated 
to St. Michael. 


M. 
‘ERPENTS ON CROSSES (clix. 350, 395). 


—There is a fragment of a Saxon cross 
with two serpents’ heads upon it at Chester- 
le-Street church, Durham county. 

M. H. Dopps. 


AK-TREES (clix. 388).—A list of English 
oaks and a location-map will be found in 
‘The Book of the English Oak,’ by Charles 
Hurst, published in 1911. Only in a few 
cases, however, does it give measurements of 
individual oaks. The “Cowthorpe Oak, in 
Yorkshire, is described by Hurst as ‘‘ the 
mightiest of England’s trees.’’ It was meas- 
ured in 1842 by a Mr. Empson, who gave the 
circumference close to the ground as 60 ft., 
and 344 ft. at a height of 8} ft. Its total 
height was 43 ft., and the length of the prin- 
cipal branch 505 ft. Later measurements, 
made more accurately, show some variations 
in these figures. (Fletcher’s ‘ History of 

Yorkshire.’ ). 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


Cf. ‘Arboretum et Fruticetum Britan- 
nicum’ (J. C. Loudon), 1838; ‘ Trees of Great 
Britain and Ireland ’ (Elwes and Henry), 
Vols, ii. and v. (1907-10); ‘The Bradley 
Bibliography ’ (Alfred Rehder), i. 296, iii. 
204, v. 998 (1911-18); General Indexes to 
“WN. and Q;” 

J. ARDAGH. 


The ‘ Victoria County History: Durham’ 
gives as still surviving in the county at the 
date of publication, 1907, the “King Oak ” 
at Gibside, which girths 15 ft. 7 ins, at 44 ft., 
and contains nearly 500 ft. of timber; and 

oaks at Axwell (15 ft. 8 in.); Brancepeth 
(17 ft. 8in.); Bishop Auckland (134 ft. 4 in.) ; 
and Raby (16 ft.). William Bourne, ‘Annals 
of the Parish of Whickham ’ (1902), says that 


Sir William Hutt gave the following particu- | 
lars of the Gibside “‘ King Oak”? to the Tyne- | 
at a} 


Field Club: ‘‘ Girth 
height of 5 ft., 15 ft. 6 in.; spread of 
branches, 27 yards; height 58 ft. Healthy, 
—s young wood.” 

G. Atkinson gave the following particu- 


side Naturalists’ 


lars - the same Club a couple of months 


later, concerning an oak at Dunston Hill: 


Girth at a height of 5 ft., 12 ft. 4 in.; spread | 
| 


height, 45 ft. 
H. ASKEW. 


of branches, 20 yards; 


Spennymoor. 
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| Balliol 
| B.A. 1729-30; died at Aisholt in July, 1790, 
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EW ELL, SURREY TWO TOWERS IN 

ONE CHURCHYARD (clix. 371, 412). 
—The‘ Official Guide to Rugby,’ a second edi- 
tion of which has just been issued, contains 
an illustration of ‘‘ St. Andrew’s Church, 
with its ancient and modern towers.’’ The 
ancient tower dates from the latter half of 
the thirteenth century, and is a remarkable 
structure. 

With its narrow lights, its high battlements, 
its massive walls 3} feet thick, and the unusual 
feature of a fireplace with a flue running to 
the top of the tower, it seems to have been 
built for the purpose of serving as a place of 
defence in case of need. 

The old church to which the tower be- 
longed, was entirely rebuilt in 1877-9, anda 
new tall spire added sixteen years later, 

In the churchyard of St. Maxentius, Brad- 
shaw, near Bolton, there is an early sixteenth 
century tower, formerly part of the old church, 
though the new church, erected in 1872, does 
not possess a tower. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


SRAFEL ” (clix. 388). — ‘‘ Israfel,” the 
author of ‘ Ivory, Apes, and Peacocks,’ 
was the pseudonym of Miss — Hudson. 
This query was answered at cliv. 269. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


IRICE (clix. 333, 375, 412).—Many mem- 

bers of the family are mentioned in 
Foster’s ‘ Alumni Oxonienses ’ and in Venn’s 
‘Alumni Cantabrigienses.’ From these two 
works it appears that George Brice, of North 
Petherton, Somerset, was father of the Rev. 
John Brice who matriculated at Exeter Col- 
lege, Oxford, in 1699-1700, aged 17, graduat- 
ing in 1703. He became rector of Aisholt, 
Somerset, in 1707, and was father of the Rev. 
Nathaniel Blake Brice, who matriculated at 
College, Oxford, in 1726, aged 18; 


aged 83, and of the Rev. John. Brice, ee 
matriculated at Exeter College, Oxford, 1 
1731, aged 19; B.A. 1734; and was orohell 
rector of Greinton, Somerset, from 1739 till 


1785. 
There was a George Brice, of Bristol, 
‘corotoris,’’ who had a son, Rev. George, 


| arsenic in 1637, aged 15, rector of Clut- 
ton 1663, who was ‘father of Rev. Thomas 
Brice, rector of Greinton, Somerset, 1690-1727. 
C. Roy Huptestoy. 
Redland. 


\CvR IOUS NAMES (clix. 117, 161, 197, 
249, 283, 321, 374).—‘‘ Sorrowfull ” as a 
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Christian name occurs fairly frequently in é 

the early records of the Southern States. The Library . 
‘“Mourning’’ and ‘‘ Morning” are also 
found as first, middle and surname. The | Shakespeare’s Tragic Heroes. By Lily B. 


County Court Note-Book publishes a list of 
thirty-five instances of the name Mourning. 
Was not ‘‘Gatherick’’ a surname? The 
following would appear to be the same. Moul- 
ton’s Catalogue, Kent Co. 1637. Covenant 
of marriage of Richard Gratwick the younger 
and Mary, daughter of John Lillegroome. 

In 1673 a Garry Gratwick deeds land in 
New England, bounded by William Maltby’s 
land. 

In 1674, Sussex County, 
married Joane Verall. 

In 1694, (Moulton’s Catalogue), Middlesex 
and London, Thomas Gratwick of St. Paul’s, 
Covent Garden, mercer, and Thomas Carr of 
Chichester, Co. Sussex, gent., are given and 
under date, 1701,Thomas Gratwick of Ken- 
sington, Middlesex, Esq. 

In 1718 there is a pardon by Robert John- 


Moses Gratticke 


son, Governor of South Carolina, to ‘‘ James | 


Gartrich.”’ 

D. Mattsy VERRILL. 
Harycleer, daughter of Mahalaled 
Hudleston, was baptized at St. Michan, 


Dublin, in 1685/6. 
C. Roy Huvpteston. 


ENNY OR TENNE SURNAME 6(clix. 
259, 302, 357).—A New England publica- 
tion gives :—Ensign Thomas Tenney, the pro- 
genitor of the family in America, is said to 
have been from Rowley, East Riding, York- 
shire. He was born about 1614, emigrated 
in the company of the Rev. Ezekiel Rogers to 
Massachusetts. Of Rowley, Mass., 1639, and 
died at Bradford. Bradford and Groveland 
were named for their English homes. He 
had married in England, Ann Mighill 

(Miles). 

D. Mattsy VERRILL. 


| FADBETTER OF BRIGG (clix. 296).—I 

have a record of a Samuel Ledbetter who 
married Mary Maltbye, 1689, 16 Nov., at 
Amold, Notts; she was perhaps daughter of 
William Maultbee, who married Susan 
Bridges, 1659, 9 May, at Arnold. Some of 
these Nottinghamshire Maltbys seem to have 
been from Lincolnshire, possibly the Led- 
betters of Notts., were a branch of the Lin- 
colnshire family. 


Campbell. 
16s. net). 
UCH a vast amount has been written about 

Shakespeare that a book from which the 

| student of Shakespeare may obtain not merely 

flashes here and there of new insight, but also 
solid new profit, is highly to be prized. And 
it is such a book that Miss Lily B, Campbell 
has here given us. She first, by the aid of 
much quotation from books once in every- 
body’s head and now forgotten, establishes 
the view and purpose of tragedy held in 
Shakespeare’s day, and the practical moral 
philosophy which then gave its form to men’s 
judgment on character and conduct. The 
latter, as is well known, where it touched 
| the physical nature of man, depended on the 
| theory which assimilated four types of man 
| severally to the four elements, according to 
one or the other of these predominated, ex- 
plaining human diversity in general by the 
working of the different temperaments in 
different combinations, now controlled by, now 
defiant of, reason. This first part should 
do excellent service in recreating for us the 
background of Elizabethan thought—the cur- 
rent assumptions, that is, which answer to 
the theory of evolution, or the psychological 
doctrines concerning the subconscious, of our 
own day. It is all well enough known, but 
seems in truth hardly to have been given its 
full place in Shakespeare criticism ; in partic- 
ular, the scheme, by which the passions were 
conceived of, has, in its relation to Shake- 
speare’s creation of character, received less 
attention in detail than it can justly claim. 
Miss Campbell is specially good in her clear 
exposition of the place of reason in this 
scheme, and of the function of reason—now 
resisting, now aiding and abetting passion— 
as the differentiating factor between the evil 
and the merely erring man, 

While we may smile at the categories of 
bygone thought, we are often forced to admire 
the depth and accuracy of the observation of 
facts which were sought to be accounted for 
in them; and this is true, as the quotations 
plainly enough show, of sixteenth and seven- 
teenth century observations upon human 
nature, Shakespeare, doubtless, master in such 
observation! though he was, in some degree 


(Cambridge University Press. 











- D. Matrsy VERRILL. | 
North Vancouver, British Columbia, 
Canada. 


observed by the book, and it is important 
for real understanding of him that we should 
know and feel that this was so. At the same 
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time, we have to remember first, that his 
creation of character—as the immense vital- 


ity and complexity of his people show—was | 


the immediate, spontaneous operation of 
genius, acting upon what he knew of men; 
and secondly, in so far as his observation of 
men was true, and the current accounts 
of human nature also were true, the 
two would necessarily show correspond- 
ences, 
takenly — be explained by derivation of the 
former from the latter. The working rela- 
tion, then, between Shakespeare’s plays and 
contemporary moral philosophy, as popularly 
understood, is a delicate matter to unravel, 
especially as there can be no doubt that 
Shakespeare’s familiarity with the learning 
of his day—though it may well have had 
more than this—had at any rate that quality 
of readiness and up-to-dateness (if the word 
may be pardoned) and quickness to recognise 
what could be made useful, which marks most 
clever and struggling men, It is when we 
come to Shakespeare himself, to the inter- 
pretation of ‘ Hamlet,’ ‘Othello,’ ‘ King 
Lear,’ and ‘ Macbeth,’ on the principle that 
we have in’ each ‘‘a dominant passion 
analysed in accordance with the medical and 
philosophical teaching of the period ’’ that 
we begin to dissent somewhat from our author. 
Not ungratefully : we certainly owe her fresh 
insight, a new grasp of the limiting and for- 
mative influences to which Shakespeare was 
subjected, obtained in these chapters through 
sundry instances of their effect. But when 
we are bidden to see a passion rather than 
men and women at the heart of the play, 


and when—all too mechanically, besides—we | 


find her analysing the great tragedies into 
what are virtually complicated exercises on 
Grief, Jealousy, Anger and Fear, we protest 
—we even rather vehemently protest. For 
this quasi-learned composition of plays by 


working from the general or abstract down | 


to the concrete has surely been tried often 


enough, and produces work in its intimate | 
quality widely different from Shakespeare’s; | 


long recognised to be inferior to Shake- 
speare’s—and largely so by reason of its very 
method. 

‘Othello’ as embodiment of the passion 
of Jealousy, sustains the argument fairly 
well; and though we think Grief far less 
aptly accounts for ‘ Hamlet,’ we find much 
that is illuminating in Miss Campbell’s ex- 


position of her view, particularly in the in- | 
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which might plausibly — but mis- | 


sistence that Hamlet exemplifies the type of | 
rief that makes sluggish. Her diagnosis of | 
im as of the sanguine temperament and of | 
his melancholy as ‘‘ melancholy adust” ig” 
persuasive. But the analysis of the play ag 
a whole proceeds rather like the fitting to 
gether of a puzzle, and to make the pieces 
fit, some little twisting and screwing of their 
natural significance has to be performed, The 
conception of ‘King Lear’ as a demonstra- 
tion of the passion of Anger, and that of 
‘ Macbeth ’ as of the passion of Fear strikes 
us as forced, and, in spite of much use 
ful suggestion, fundamentally erroneous, 
Nevertheless, in any work so thoroughly done 
as this is, there cannot fail to be much that 
is valuable, and though we think few lovers 
of Shakespeare will be converted to Miss 
Campbell’s view in its entirety, we recom- 
mend her book to them as, even in this less 
satisfactory portion of it, well worth their 
interest and attention. 


WE have received from the Rev. A. C, 
Vidler, the Rector, an attractive little book- 
let about Tewin Church, Herts (6d.). Tewin 
Church preserves in its north wall part of 
the wall of the ancient Saxon church. It 
contains work of every century (except the 
fourteenth) from the eleventh to the six- 
teenth; and among its monuments that of 
the famous Lady Cathcart, In the church- 
yard is a tomb, of which the iron cover has 
been broken by the roots of a trees, to which 
has been attached the legend—found in other 
places also—that the occupant had derided 
belief in the resurrection of the dead and 
declared that her tomb would never be 
opened. Lady Anne Grimston, however, 
would certainly seem not to be a good sub 
ject for such a story. 

We have also received two more members 
of the Oxford World’s Classics series: 
‘Roderick Random’ and ‘The Eustace 
| Diamonds.’ 
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